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PER UIRBOR. 


Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable ! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime ! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, _ 
Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds 


- 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


THE TEMPLAR. 
The Christian Pilgrim welcomed on his way 
by a fellow traveller. 
P. Good cheer brother pilgrim, say where are you 
bound, 
What course are you bent to pursue ? 
T. The trumpet I hear, and obey its blest sound, 
The holy-land [ have in view. 
P. Do sinister motivee your conduct control, 
Or conscience accuse you of crime ? 
'T. 1 spurn such base motives away from my soul, 
My views are more pure and sublime. 
To show that my motives are perfectly pure, 
I now a lastratioa perform 
And hope to the end I shall faithful endure, 
Nor sink under trials and storm. 
p. But say will you innocent virtue defend, 
"The rights of the orphan maintain ? 
The cause of the widow and helpless defend, 
And sooth the jpne pilgrims in pain? 
T. These duties shall bé my delight, and my joy, 
As I shail on pilgrimage go ; 
Devotion and penance shall be my employ, 
Resign'd drink the sad cup of woe. 
P. But others.like you have set out and have 
fail’d, 
Their faith, hope and love have declin’d ; 
Their courage has sunk, and temptation pre- 
~vail’d, 
And they have grown weary in mind, 
T. *Tis true, yet alas! a lamentable sight, 
'. "Though weeping, I yet cannot fear ; 
I grieve to behold the extinguished light, 
Yet strengthening grace shal: be near. 
Thy path is attended with trials and gloom, 
And lonesome and 4lreary thy way— 
. 1 heed not these terrors, nor fear! the tomb, 
For there my blest Saviour did lay. 
. The vipers of envy your path will infest, 
And fill you with fearful alarm. 
. I'll fearlessly meet them, and be not distress’d, 
And shake them away without harm. 
. Can nothing dismay thee and make thee afraid’ 
Or make thee thy purpose forbear ? 
. Through grace I will keep all the vows I have 
made, 
If God will bat answer my prayer. 
, Come in brother pilgrim, awhile sit and rest, 
_ My bread and my water receive ; 
You're welcome my brother to all of the best, 
That my little cottage can give. 
. Mey the blessings of peace on your mansion 
deecend 
For the care and attention you shew, 
May peace and contentment, for ever attend, 
All those whe on pilgrimage go. 
. Arise brother pilgrim your journey pursue, 
‘The way opens pleasant and clear, 
Delightful the prospect which rises to view, 
Go forward and be of good cheer. 
Relight up thy taper, and let it burn bright, 
Be careful and make no. delay ; 
And prove thyself worthy a child of the light, 
And soon shalt thou win the blest day.” 
In the name of Emanuel whose sign is the cross, 
Wave thy banvers triumphant on high ; 
‘The victory is sure, thou shalt safier no loss, 
The end of thy journey is nigh. 
The cross of Emanuel the conquest shall gain, 
Whose name is exalted on high, . 
As king over kings, he for ever shall reign, 
As Lord over Lovus, in the sky, 
-& T. Hallelujah and victory for ever be given, 
To Jesus our Saviour and king, 
With alli the redeem’d jn the kingdom of heav- 
€n, 
His praise we for ever will sing !! 
K T.. 


P. 


TO MASONRY. 
Oft have I met thy social band, 
To spend a cheeriul, testive night ; 
Oft honour’d with supreme command, 
Presiding o'er the sous of light ; 
And by that hieroglyphic bright, 
Which none but cratismen ever saw, 
Strong mem’ry on my heart shall write 
Those happy scenes, when far awa. 


| 


BOSTON, SATURDAY MARCH: 19, 1825. 


AN ORATION, 
Delivered at Schenectady, by Gixes F. 
Yatrs, A.M. Senior Warden of Mor- 
ton Lodge, No. 87, G.E. P. & 8. M. &e. 
on the 27th of Dec. A. L. 1824. | 

But methinks I hear some fastidious critic 
inquire, what has Freemasonry ever done, or 
what is it likely todo for the good of man- 
kind? I answer much ; more than is perhaps 
apprehended by some of our own brethren, 
certainly by those who have but just entered 


the portals of our temple. Volumes heaped | 
upon volumes, like Ossaon Olympus, would 


scarce contain a full and adequate answer to 
the +. ft cannot be expected then, 
that 
a faint outline, And even in doing this, such 
a variety of ideas rusi: upoi. my mind, that I 
know not where to begia nor where toend. I 
would fain ‘expatiate upon its tendeacy to en- 
noble the soul, toraice it to the survey of 
things heavenly and sublime ; to inspire the 
mind with exalted ideas of the perfections of 
the Ineffable Woxn, the Great Aponai, who 
said, ** let there be Hight, and there was light ; 
let the earth he, and it was ;’’ who kindled, 
by the breath of his power, those myriads of 
orbs which illume the stupendous Arcu of 
heaven. I would fain show you how Free- 
masons preserved the Pentateuch, or five Books 
of Moses, from the destruction which the.Chal- 
deans brought upon Jerusalem, when witb im- 
pious hand they reduced it to ashes and rifled 
the sacred furniture of its temple. But time 
will not permit. 

The object of Freemasonry has ever been to 
promote the best interests of mankind. Tt has 
patronized the arts and sciences, particularly 
architecture, and its concomitant science, ge- 
ometry, which is synonymous with masonry, 
and of heavenly birth.p In fact, we have rea- 
son to believe, that one of the primary designs 
of the masonic institution, was to improve ia 
architectural science by the mutual communi- 
cation of knowledge connected therewith, and 
that ancient geometry was in part. what now 
exists under the appellation of Freemasonry. 
Even at the present day, the latter has much to 
do with. lines, angles, triangles, circles, 


| squares and perpendiculars, 


It may be proper here to observe, that origi- 
nally the craft consisted mostly of operative 
masons, and that no regular lodges wert: con- 
stituted until the erection of king Solomon’s 
temple. According to holy writ, upwards of 
one hundred and thirteen thousand craftsmen, 
besides. seventy thousand labourers and bearers 
of burdens, all under the superintendance of 
three grand officers, were employed in thai glo- 
rious-undertaking. These, after the cap-stone 
was laid, dispersing wv different parts of the 
globe,r widely disseminated the principles of 
the craft. Fromsthe connection and inter- 
course between the Hebrews and the inhabi- 
tants of Tyre and Egypt,t and the attachment 


p The geometrical science necessary to the 
construction of Noah’s ark, the tabernacle in 
the wilderness, its ark, altars, &c. the temple 
of Solomon and its furniture, must have been 
derived from heaven. Scripture expressly in- 
forms us, that they were made according to 
patterns divinely communicated. These build- 
ings and every article of furniture belonging 
thereto, were all so many emblems and tokens, 
designed and admirably calculated to convey 
the most important religious and moral instruc- 
tions, and to inspire devotional contempla- 
tions. 

or Hence we may account in part for the sin- 
gular fact, that some nations have been found 
to possess the masonic secrets, a®i even to 
meet in lodges, and essentially agree in regard 
to ceremonies, &c. with other paris of the 
world, with whom they have had no_ inter- 
course for many hundred years. 

s Kings ch. v. & ix. Vide also, Rollin, 
Book ii. 

t There is strong circumstantial evidence to 
believe, that the valuable secrets known to the 
Egyptian priests, were masonic secrets : they 
had more knowledge of the arts and sciences 
than others of their day. Several Egyptian 
obelisks, with hieroglyphic and masonic em- 
blems engraved thereon, are still to be ‘seen. — 
Pythagoras and other philosophers, Rollin in- 
forms us, were initiated into their mysteries, — 
What were ‘‘ the exalted mysteries’? of the 
Athenians ? and what the mysteries of the 
Druids ? Lawrie observes, that the Eleusinian 
mysteries instituted cir. 150 years, B. C. were 
societies of Freemasons, formed for scientifie 
improvement, though tinctured with the doc- 
trines of the Egyptian mythology. The fol- 
lowing points of resemblance between these 
mysteries and those of Freemasonry, are noted 
and proved from authentic historians. Those 
initiated were bound by the most solemn en- 
gagements to conceal the instructions they re- 
ceived, and the ceremonies that were perform- 
ed—none were initiated until they arrived at a 
certain age—persons were appointed to exam- 
ine and prepare them—none guilty of atrocious 
crimes were initiated—the initiate was instruc- 
ted by significant symbols on the principles of 
religion —was exhorted to quell every turbu- 
lent passion, and to merit by his conduct the 
benefits he was still to receive—#ignificant 
words were communicated—grand officers pre- 
sided over their assemblies— their emblems were 
exactly similar to those of Freemasons—in 
their libations they poured out corn, oil and 
wine—and the candidate advanced from one 
degree to another. We subjointhe following 
additional particulars from the Encyclopxdia 
Brittanica - the bearing they have to the sub- 
ject in question, will readily be discovered by 
‘a master mason. ‘‘ The principal rite vras 
nocturnal, and confined to the temple and its 
environs. The myste (candidates. who had 
gone through certain preparatory ceremonies) 


waited without with impatience and apprehen- 


should, on this occasion, give more than i 


was J. 


of the latter to hieroglyphic symbols, Ave can. 
readily account for the introductian of those 
principles into the last named countries. The 
sun of masonry which arose in the east, soon 
enlightened the west ; and soon the north and 
south were favoured with the berignant influ- 
ence of its beams. We are informed, that sev- 
eral hundred years before the christian efa in 
Asia,u associations of Freemasons under the 
name of ‘* Dionysian artificers,’’ made great 
improvements in architecture, and were distin- 
guished for their science. And in the four- 
teenth century in Europe,v an itinerant associ- 
ation of operative Freemasons, consjsting of 
men of different countries, erected many pu 
lic buildings which have excited the admira- 
tion of the world. Their lodges havebetn em- 
phatically termed ‘‘ seminaries ofitist inj 
the sciences and polité arts.”.” 
Among the numerous durable w structures 
and magnificent edifices, erected under the aus- 
pices of masonry, I shall only point you to the 
stupendous pyramids of Egypt, the lofty tem- 
ples of Damascus and Ephesus, the city of Al- 
exandiia, the tower of Pharos ; and in later 
days, St. Peter’s church at Rome, St. Sophia’s 
at Constantinople, St. James’ Palace, St. Paul’s 


palace of Loo in Holland, thé palace and hall 
of “4 estminster, the London bridge, the ma- 
sonic hal] in Philadelphia, and ‘last, though not 
least, ‘* the church of all denominations,’’y this 
year erecting in the state of Georgia. 


sion. Lamentations and strange nofses were 
heard—it thundered——fiashes of light and fire 
rendered the deep succeeding darkness more 
territie—They were beaten and perceived not 
the hand—they beheld frightful apparitions, &c. 
They were filled with terror, became perplexed 
and unable to stir. The ‘scene was suddenly 
changed to brilliant and agreeable The vesti- 
bules of the temple were opened—the mysteries 
shown, &c. 


u The Dionysian artificers first made their 
appearance about 300 years B. C. and existed 
at. Teos, Syria, Persia, India and Judea. They 
were divided into lodges under masters and 
wardens, and used private signs and words by 
which they distinguished the brethren of the or- 
der. They used certain implements in their 
ceremonies which exactly resemble those in use 
among the fraternity in the presentday. Those 
who were able, were bound to assist all breth- 
ren whose nece ssities'required it. See Chisull’s 
Asiatic Antiquities—Chandler’s Travels in 
Asia, and Ionian Antiquities. Dr. Robinson 
observes that they ‘“‘came into Ionia from Syr- 
ia, and brought with them that style of archi- 
tecture called Grecian.”? which Josephus in- 
forms us, was used at the erection of Solomon’s 
temple. He moreover observes, that ‘‘they had 
scientific secrets, and were really a masonic 
fraternity.”’ It is interesting to note the coin- 
cidence between themysteries of the 
(imported by Pythagoras into Italy, and there 
denominated the mysteries of Pythagoras) and 
those of Freemasons. And I am well convin- 
ced that any unprejudiced person, who will 
take the trouble to investigate the subject, will 
come to the conclusion, that the persuasion en- 
tertained by Lawrie and others, that this as 
well as some other ancient secret associations, 
and that institution which now exists under the 
name of Freemasonry, are identical, is far from 
being visionary. Although Clemens, Justin 
Martyr, and other primitive christians, have 
laboured to shew that the ancient mysteries in- 
culcated the knowledge of the true God, his 
character and attributes, essential points in the 
masonic system, yet it is our opinion, that the 
perpetuation of masonic secrets can be accoun- 
ted for, without making theassociations refer- 
red to, the repository. But it is alledged, 
that many valuable arcana of these associa- 


tions, have been incorporated into the masonic 
institution. 


v See Wren’s parentalia, and Henry’s histo- 
ry of Great Britain. 


w According to Clarke, a late celebrated 
traveller into the holy land, the foundations of 


the temple of Jerusalem, are still distinetly vis- 
ible. 


x From Alfred to William III. in 1695, 
more than one hundred public buildings were 
erected or repaired, under the immediate super- 
jntendance of the masonic fraternity. 

y On this subject, the Richmond (Va.) Com- 
piler contains the following remarks :—‘* On 
the 27th June, 1821, the corner stone of this 
church was laid near Cherokee Hill, eight miles 
from Savannah, which is to be open to all sects 
of Christians. This liberal institution sprang 
from no particular order of Christians, and it is 
to be confined to none but it owes its origin 
to a Society which has always inculcated lib- 
| eral sentiments, without being so fortunate as 
to meet with them in return—a Society, which, 
within the last three years, has called down 
the wrath of the Baptists of Kentucky, and the 
Presbyterians of Pittsburgh—a Society, which, 
whatever be the mystery that surrounds it, has 
been conspicuous for its benevolence, has bound 
up more broken hearts, than any other affilia- 
tion—and which owes tothe very excellence 
of its principles, more than any other cause, 
the long life it has enjoyed. Need we specify 
the Society of Freemasons ? The corner stone 
of this temple, thus dedicated to the cause of 
tolerafion and benevolence, was laid under the 
immediate auspices of the Grand Master of the 
State of Georgia, attended by a large procession 
of masons and other citizens. 4: must be con- 
fessed that a more general spirit of liberality 
seemsextending itself among the Christian 
sects. We understand that the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Charleston, lately officiated in a 
Presbyterian church in North Carolina— and we 
have seen in this city, the minister of a Baptist 
Association, kindly and courteously introduc~- 
ed into the pulpits of Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist churches.’? May thishappy spirit increase, 
and ajl envying, :*rife and divisions be done 
away. May those that areof Paul, aad those 


Cathedral,x the palace of Elysium at Paris, the | 


And if masonry has been a patron, it has 
been a preserver of the arts. In those ages of 
the world when the dismal cloud of barbarism, 
pregnant with ignoranceand superstition, over- 
shadowed the earth, then a knowledge of the 
most valuable arts, was'with danger and diffi- 
culty preserved by our ancient brethren, which 
having been transmitted to posterity, has con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to refine and civil- 


During that Dark period too, masonry was 
the only institution, which had for its object 
the alleviation of human misery. Since the 
advent of the prince of peace (the pe ip 
of which was celebrated but a few days since 
ehristianity and masonry like twin sisters, 
have gone hand in hand in the blessed work 
of charity and love. Before that happy epoch, 
as a writer has observed, alms houses and elee- 
mosynary institutions were unknown. ~ 
erty (except among the masons) was without 
a friend, and the humble supplications of dis- 
tress, were lost amid the proud pursuits of 
ambition, the wild and terrible clangor of 
arms and the sweeping desolations and cruel- 
ties of persecution, anarchy and despotism. 


* Twas thou, blest masonry, that brought 
The choicest gilts te man ; 

And thou it was the fesaon taught, 
Ever since the world began. 


“ ‘That charity ean ‘sooth each pain, 
Relieve mankind from wo; 
That masonry hath pow’rto gain 
A paradise below.” 


_ The ligaments of affection whiclt bind the 
heart of one mason to another, must, from sev- 
eral circumstances peculiar to the masonic in- 
stitution, be more strong and endearing than 
the ordinary ties of humanity. Hence some 
of our brethren, have ofien in cheerful com- 
pliance with their obligations, and influenced 
solely by the zeal which masonry inspires, as- 
sisted their fellow brethren, oppressed by the 
chilling hand of poverty. Although such 
charitable acts may not always be dictated 
by love to the Deity, yet, to say the least we 
cannot be blamed for using adventitious aids 
to urge to virtuous actions. ; 

Do yon ask for examples of our charity ?z 
Go to yonder widow bereaved by the unrelent- 
ing king of terrors of the dear partner of her 
bosom, her only support in life: who revives 
her ‘hopes, and sooths the keen wound of her 


to yonder helpless orphans : who supplies their 


destruction %—’Tis the genius of masonry !— 
Go to yonder mendicants of the eastern hemis- 
phere, craving from flinty-!earted wealth the 
bread of charity in vain : who cheers, comforts 
and supports them ? and the answer again will 
be, the benign genius of masonry ! .Lo! who 


loathsome prison; wipes the scalding tear from 
the cheek of ite—inmate, a poor. unfortunate 
debtor prostrated by the hand of an unforgiving 
creditor ?—-who ?—’Tis the guardian spirit of 
masonry ! —'These, my friends, are not pictures 
drawn by fancy, but by the sober pencil of 
truth. I can point to living instances in proof 
of my assertions—instances too, independent 
of those accounts of benevolence contained in 


trust, will be found duly posted to their credit 
in the grand leger of eternity. 


of Apollos ‘‘ with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God. May the era soon arrive when 
the Catholic church’’ shall be fully establish- 
ed ; and all without one discordant note sing 
the praises of the Redeemer ! 


z The charities of the craft have never been 
called in question — they are proverbial. The 
fact of their not being blazoned on the house 
top, is nota little to the credit of the Institu- 
tion. The distressed mason applies to his 
brethren, who relieve his wants, if he should 
be found worthy, and they have it in their 
power so to do, without injury to themselves 
or families ; the testimony of which, some- 
times, does not even appear on the records of 
the lodge : and thus the painful mortification 
of soliciting aid is most happily prevented. — 
In England, Franee, Italy, Gcermany, and oth- 
er European-countries, we fiud liberal dona- 
tions conferred on objects of charity, many of 
whom are without the pale of the Society.— 
The Grand Lodge of New-York contributes 
thousands of dollars annually to support and 
educate orphans, and supply the wants of the 
destitute. There is a fact of comparatively 
recent occurrence which deserves particular 
mention. During the late war, it is well known 
that the Lodges and Chapters in this state 
(more than 300 in number) contributed from 
ten to seventy-five dollars each, to relieve the 
necessities of the famishing and impoverished 
inhabitants of Buffalo. 


On Thursday evening the 17th ult. Silentia 
Lodge, No 198, at Shippensburg, was con- 
stituted, and its officers installed, by Br. T. 
Hartley Crawford Esq. D. DG. M. of the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.—Frank. Re- 
pository. 
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OF ULAR COMMUNICATIONS. 


Full Moon, next month, Sunday 3d. 


BOSTON. , 
St Andrews, 2d Thursday in every month 
St. Johns, Ist Tuesday. 
Massachusetts, last Friday. 
Columbian, Ist Thursday. 
Mout Lebanon, last Monday in every month. 
Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday in December. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wed. in every mon. 
St Paul’s Chapter, 3d Tuesday. 
Grand Lodge, 24 Wednesday in Dec Mareh, 
June, and September. 
Encampment, 3d Wed. in every month, 


Couneil of Royal Masters, last Tuesday. 


ize the world. : 


+ day, in each*month, 


afflictions ?—’Tis the genius of masonry! Go | 


wants and snatches them from the vortex of | 


enters the dark and cheerless abodes of yonder» 


the records of the lodges ; accounts which we | 


Dorchester—Union, Tuesday pre full moon, ’ 
Charlestown—King Solomon, 2d Tues, 
Cambridge— Amicable, 84 Monday. 
Malden—Mt. » Wed. pre. full moon 
io hton— 2a Tuesday. 
Lynn—Mount Carmel, Mon. pre. full moon. 


Thurs..0a or pre. 
Beverly — Liberty, Mon. p. f. m. 
Medway—Montgomery, 2d Wednesday. 
Dus er Stone, Monday after f. m. 
Falmouthe—Merine, 1st Wednesday. 
34 Monday ; Union 
lat Monday ; Rising Sun, R. A. C. 24 Mon © 


A querterly Communication of Union Coun- 
ceil 8. M. at Nantucketjon 4th Monday in De: 
eember, Marck, Jyne, and September. 
Weed. pre. f. m. 

oudan, Wed. 
Rozbury— W ashingeon, pre. 
Dedham—Constellation, Thors. pre. 
Stoughton—Rising Star, Thuré. pre. f. m. 
Stoughton Mount Zion, R.A. Mon. p. f. m: 
Concord—Corinthian, Mon. p. f.m. 
Mariborough--Thurs. after full moon. 
Hingham—Old Colony, Fri. pre. f. m. * 
Needham—Meridian, Fri. pre. f. m. 
Reading—Good Samaritan, Tues. pre. f. m. 
S. Reading—Mt. Moriah, Thars. pre. f. m. 
Wrentham—St. Albans, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Framingham— Middlesex, Tues. pre. f. m. 
Medfield—Cassia, Tues. pre. f. m. 
Randolph—Norfolk Union, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Cheimsford—Pentucket, Fri. pre. full moon. 
Ashby—Social, Thurs. pre. full moon. 
Andover—St. Mathew’s, W ed. pre. fy:m. 
Haverhili—Merrimack, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Lexington—Hiram, Thurs. pre. full moon. / 
Charlten—Fayette, last Wed. in Jan. April, 

Ang. and Oct. 

Middlebury—Social Harmony, Tues. pr. f. n. 
Hardwick—Mt. Zion, Wed. pre. f. ‘m. 
New-Salem—Golden Rule, Mon. pre. f. m. 
Amherst—Pacific, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Belchevtown—Mon. pre. f.m 
Pittsfield—Mystie, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Vorthampton—Jerusalem, Tues. pre. full m. 
Greenwich—King Hiram’s R. A. C. Tuesday 

preceeding full moon 
Worcester.—Morn. Star, Tues. p. f. m, 
Leicester—Wed. p. f. m. : 
Groton —~t. John’s R. A. C. Tues. p. f, m. in 

Feb. April, June, Oct.—St. Paul’s 

Lodge, Mon, p. f. m. 
Medfield. — Cassia, Tues. p. f. m. 
Newburyport.—St. Peters, Mon. p. f. m. ; St 

Marks, Tues. p. f. m. ; St. Johns,’ Wed. 
pre. full moon, 
Uxbridge.—-Solomon’s Temple, Thurs.p. f.m. 
Woburn—Freedom Lodge, Thurs. on or pre. 
fullmoon. 
Waitham.—Monitor, Mon. p. f. m. 
Quincy.—Rural, Mond. p. f. m. 
Gloucester.—Tyrian, 1st Tuesday. 
Ipswieh.— Unity, Tues. p. f. m. 
Leominster— Aurora, Mon. p. f. m. 
Ww. Granville,— Mt. Pleasant, Wed. p. f. m~ 
Brookfield—Meridian, Tues. p. f. m. 
Gt. Barrington—Cincinnatus, Wed. p. f. m. 
W. Stockbridge—Wisdom, Tues. p.f.m. 
Templeton— Harris, Thurs. 'p. f. m. 


Cummington —Orion, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Sutton—Olive Branch, 3d Tues. 
Greenfield—Franklin R. A. C. Ist Wed. 
Northborough—F¥ redonia, friday pre. f. m. 
Portland, Me.—Ancient Land Mark, first 
Wed. in every month; Portland 2d do. 
NV Yarmouth, Me.—Casco, Tues p. f. m. 
Brunswick, Me —United, 84 Tues. 
Bath, Me —Solar, first Thursday. 
Wiscasset, Me.— Lincoln, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Alna, Me —+Alna, Wed. p. f. m. 
Union, Me.—Union, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Waldoborough, Me.—W ed. p. f.m. _ 
Camden, Me.— Unity, Tues. p. f. m. 
China, Me —-Central, Wad. p. f. m. 
Saco, Me.—-Saco, Wed. p. f. m. 
Kennebunk, Me —York, Mon. p. f. m. 
Bridgton, Me.—Oriental, Mon. p. f. m. 
N. Gloucester, Me.—Cumberland, Mon. p. f. 
Paris, Me.-—Oxiord, Turs. p. f. m. 
Milburn, Me.—Sowersct, Mon. p. f. m. 
Bangor, Me.— Rising Viriue, Tues. p. f. m. 
Waldoboreugh—st. George’s,tues. pre. f. m. 
Hanover, N. H.—Trinity Encampment, last 
Wed. in Feb. April, June, Aug. Oct. and 
Dec.—St. Andrew’s Chapter, 4th Wed 
in Jan. March, May, July, Sept. & Noy ~ 
Council of Royal aud Select Masters, on 
the same days as the Chapter. 
Lebanon, H.—Franklin, Mon. p. f. m. 
Bennington, Vt.—Mount Anthony, Tues. 
preceeding full moon. — 
Rutland, Vt. —Green Mountain Encampment, 
8d Wed. in Dec. Feb. April, June, Aug 
Coventry, R. I.—Manchester, Fri. p. f. 
Haddam and E. Haddam, Con.—Columbian, 
alternately, Thrrs. p. f. m. 
Stonington, Con.—aAsylum, Tues. p. fim. 
Colchester, Con.— Wooster, 1st Wed.—Van- 
derbrook Chapter, Mon. following. 
Norwich, Con.—Franklin R. A C. fast Moa 
in Feb. May, Aug. Nov. ‘ 
Preston, Con.—St. James’ Thurs. p. f. m. 
NV. Stonington, Con.—Widow’'s Son, Wed- 
nesday p. f. m. “a 
New-London, Con.——Lodge Thurs. p. f. m. 
Middletown, Con. —St. John’s 1st & 84 Wed 
Norwich, Con. Somerset, Friday p. f. m. 
Litchfield, Con.--St. Paul’s Thurs. p. m. 
Goshen—Olive Branch, Tues. p. f.m. 
Terrington—-Seneka, Tues. p. f. m. 
Salisbury — Montgomery, Tues. p. f. m, 
Norfolk—W estern Star, Tues. p. f. m. 
Canaan — Meridian Chapter, Thurs. p. f. m. 
North East Chapter No, 46, Ist Mon. 
Barkhampstead—Northern Star, Thurs. p. f. 
Woodbury — King Solomon’s, Thurs, p. £ m. 
Glen’s Falls, ¥.—Hamilton, Thurs. p.-f. 
m.+-R. A. C. last Wed. in Feb. April, June 
Aug. Oct. Nov. and Dec. 
Albany —~Tewple R. A.C. 2d Tues. 


? 


Satem—Essex, Tues, f.m—W. R. 
- 1. 


NV. Marlborough — Rising Sun, Tues. p. f. m. 
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~ from the typha, they would thus be enabled 


~ war,*the article is often scarce, and at an ex- 


- fore the society, in December, 18!7 3. and it 


PAcchanie’s Katellige 


—— 


Trace Scrence, with modesty thy guide.” 


Our ingenius pe Dr. Stave of Phi- ling houses, ware houses, factories, ships at 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MNCHANIC’S 


ladelphia, has contrived an apparatus which | 
may be rendered fully .equal to that of Mr. | 


| Children, which he has called a Calorimoter, 


from its great power of exciting heat ; and 
we understand similar apparatus has been con- 
structed in this city, which produces the most 
satisfactory results. It is intended to be used | 
in the Chemical lectures at Cambridge, and will | 
be exhibited together with Dr. Hare’s Defa- | 
grator, daily expected from Philadelphia, 
prior to their removal to the university. 

The DeMagrator is also an invention of Dr. 


| Hare and is the apparatus with which profes- 


sor Silliman effected the fusion of charcoal, 


Greater Cat's Tail; by Mr. Wilkam 
The praiseworthy and suecessful endeavours 
of Mr. Salisbury, 10 open a new source of in- 
dustry, peculiarly within the reach of the la- 
bouriag poor, and pf parochial workhouses, 
have received the approbation of the Society ; 
both on their own account, and in the hope, 
that, by being recorded in their volume, they 
may excite others to similar exertions. 
material hitherto unemployed, the spontaneous 
produce of pools and irreclaimable swamps m 
every part of the kingdom, peculiarly fitted to 
serve as the basis of domestic manufaciure in 
the cottages of the poor, and the produce of 
which whether sold or employed by the makers, 
will contribute essentially to the increase of 
their comforts, is not to be lightly passed over. 
One of the most serious privations to which 
cottagers in the agricultural districts are ex- 
posed, is that of céld during winter, arising 


in part from-the inaddeuate shelter afforded by 


‘the hovels ia which they li¥e;and from the 
want of bedding. Their own pecuniary re- 
sources are but too often insufficient to supply 
the more imperious demands for food and 
clothing jo that, in ordinary circumstances, 
their sufferings from coid, during the hours in- 
tended by nature for repose and resioration, 
are excessively severe ; as those weil know, 
“who have sees wich satisfaction not mingled 
with sorrow, the joy which a single blanket in- 
variably produces. If thove who have the op- 
portunity would instruct and encourage the 
indusirious poor in the manvfacture of matting 


to supply themselves with an article, which 
when employed as a cover to their damp floors, 
as curtains to their couches, and as an auxilia- 
ry to their scanty stock of bedding, would 
most materially contribute to their comfort 


and obtained those brilliant results that assim- 
ulated the fused charcoal *o the diamond. It is 
but justice to the Initer gentleman to remark 
that he has never announced it as his opinion, 
that these’ fused portions of charcoal were ac- 
tualty diamonds, as has been so ofien errone- 
ously stated. But after noticing the point of 
resemblance between the two substances, and 
their chemical properties and characters, he 
concludes his account with the followin, mod- 
est and fully authorized remark: ‘It will 
now probably not be deemed extravagant, if 
we conclude that our melted carbonaceous sub- 
stances approvimaie very nearly to the con- 
dition of the diamond.’’- Gaz. 


_ From Transactions of the Society of Arts. 


SUESTITUTE FOR YEAST. 


To make a yeast gallon containing eight 
beer quarts, boil incommon water eight pounds 
of potatoes, as for eating bruise them perfectly 
smooth, and mix with them, whilst warm 
two ouncés of honey, or any other sweet sub- 
stance and one quart, being the eighth part of 
a gallon of yeast, of coummon yeast. And, for 
making bread, mix three beer pints of the a- 
bove compOsitioa with a buskel of flour, using 
‘warm water in making the bread ; the water 
to be warmed in winter, and the composition 
to be used in a few hours after it is made; and 
as soon as the sponge, the mixture of the com- 
position with the flour, begins to fall the first 
time, the bread should be mude and put into 
} the oven. 
CEMENT FO" PRES" SHI'S AND OTHER 

Vie SSFLS: Ro M WORMS 

Take of powdered or small pieces of rosin 
fourteen pounds—sand sifted and washed 
cleaa from dirt or loam, iwenty eight pounds—- 


and to ineir leaiih. 

The materia! of which matting, and «he rush 
bottoms (as they are called) of chairs, are usu- 
ally made, is the scirpus lacustris ; known in 
some parts of England by the name of bull 
rush, acdin Durham and Northumberland by 
that of pelecive. It grows naturally in deep 
slow streams, and is pariiculariy abundant in 
the neighborhood of Newport Pagnel, in 
Buekinghamshire. 

The demand for this article, however, in 
the Newport Pagnel manufactories is cousider- 
ably greaver ihan that districi cau supply 3 aud, 
in consequence, large ismportations of scirpus 
are made from Holland. Hence, ia time of 


orbitani price. 

Prior to the winter of 1817, Mr. Salisbury, 
induced by a laudabie desire of opening new 
sources of industry to tie empsOyed poor, at- 
temp ed ia various ways, .0 supply ihe ieave- 
of the typha latifolia (Hag, or greater-cai’s 
tail) to the same purposes of the scirpus. For 
this purpose he was allowed, by the overseers 
of the parish of St George’s, Hanover square, 
to employ some of their paupers in collecting 
about 24 tons of the typha from the marsay 
grounds about Little Chelsea and Clapham ; 
and afterwards manufacturing a part of i into 
mats, baskets, hassocks, chair bottoms, &c. 

Samples of these very articles were laid be- 


appeared, that with. equai skill in manipulation 
equally neat work might be produced from the 
scirpus and from the typhe. It being, howev- 
er a matter of considerable importance. to as- 
certain the relative durability of the two ar- 
ticles under similar, cireumstances of ordinary 
wear, the following experiment was made :— 
a piece of the best Dutch matting, at 2s, 6d. 
a yard and a similar one of Mr. Salisbury’s 
manufacture, were laid down side by side in 
the society’s premises, on the !3th December, 
1817. Their relative situations were occa- 
sionally changed, in order to equalize as near- 
ly as'possible, the wear to which they are ex- 
posed ; aad of the 27th March, 1821, they 
were taken up and examined by the Comniii- 
tee of Manufactures. On minute inepection 
they »ppeared to be about half worn out, and 
there was no very perceptible difference in the 
condition ofeach. _ 

With regard to the relaiive expense of pro- 
curing and preparing the two arcicles of manu- 
facture, the socie'y possess no very certain 
data ; aa the use of the typha was at first set 
on foot chiedv in order to employ those par- 
ish poor who would otherwise have been idle. 
Y'wo guineas were paid by Mr. 8. for liberty 
to cut as much of the typha as he pleased 
from about ten acres of swampy land near 
Hammersmith. ‘The matting has been sold *t 
from 9d to '5d. per yard, and between 1000 
and 150° yards have been disposed of during 
the last three years. 

The typha abounds in all marsh ditches and 
uncultivated swampy ground in every part of 
the kingdom; whereas the seirpus is found in 


| red iead tuee pouaus aud a hali—oi: oue pouud 
and three fourths : melt the rosin over a mod- 
_ erate fire, put the sand and lead in by degrees, 
/then put in the oil. When they are boiling 
keep them constantly stirring till cold, that 
you may have a uniform mass. ‘Take of this 
mass or cement such quantity as may suit 
| your purpose, broken inio smull pieces, aud 
to every twelve pounds put in a bare hialf 
pound of oil. When melted, apply it to 
what you design, either by pouring it on, or 
using it with a brush, while boiling hot. It is 
, to be observed that your oil, to be added to 
the cement, must be that -ort which csem- 
ists call fat oil, and that inore or less must be 
used as you wait the composition to be hard- 
er or softer. This will be of a reddish colour; 
for the white and green ceruse and verdigrise 
may be used.— Jbid. 


M. A. Chevalier, of Paris, having Leen con- 
sulied by a gentleman respecting the best 
method of preventing a pond in his garden 
from putrefying, recommended the employ- 
ment of animal charcoal. The experiment 
was tried with perfect success. The small 
poud or ba *n was about nine feet in diameter, 
aud three deep. The water proceeded from 
a spring ; but towards autumn it became pu- 
trid, and exhaled a mephitic odour. On the 
10th of August 1823, 45lbs. of animal char- 
corl, in powder, were thrown ‘iato it, care be- 
ing taken to spread it equally on the surface, 
where it at first floated, but afterwards fell to 
the bottom. The effect of this was to remove 
all offensive sinell from the water ; and M 
Chevalier, upon examining a bottle of it, found 
that it had ceither an offensive smell nor taste, 
though it had been out of the pond for eight 
days. M.Chevalier obrerves, that the animal 
charcoal which has been thus used ina pond, 
might, whea taken out, bé employed as a ma- 
nure, as it gives out by siow degrees to vege- 
table | odies the substances which it has ab- 
soxubed. 

THE BURNING WELL. 

This remarkable object of curiosity attracts 
a considerable share of attention. The Sparta, 
Tenn. Review, of the 12th ult. thus describes 
the well. 

** The well is on the margin of the river, 
the Calf-Killer;a hole of three inches in diam- 
eter is perforoied in a limestone rock to the 
depth of four hundred feet ; at the top of this 
rock a wooden tube is inserted, of fifty feet in 
length, which stands erect; at the top of which 
a copper tube, eight feet in length is inserted, 
to prevent the flame from burning the tim- 
bers below ; at the distance of about forty-five 
feet above the surface of the rock, a copper 
faucet is inserted into a wooden tube, and then 
into another of the same kind, which stands 
two feet from ihe first one. The salt water is 
forced by the gas, up through the hole in the 
rock, into the first mentioned ‘ube and contin- 
ues its ascent until] it arrives at the copper 
faucet, whici conducts the water into the sec- 
ond tube, ‘where it descends about twenty-five 


sufficient for manufacture only in eer- 


‘feet into the Conductor, that conveys the wa- 


ain dittricts; hence the former must be much 
more accessible and cheaper than even the scir- 
pus of home growth ; and the society indulge | 
the hope, that by giving this notice a place 


in their annual volume, the knowledge and use | 


ter into the Cistern, which holds about twenty- 
‘thousand gallons. The water making its es- 
cape from the first to the second tube,by means | 
of the faucet, the gas has an umirterrupted 
| passage to the top. of the first tube, here it 


of so abundant and cheap a material may be | Makesitsescape, mixes with the atmospheric 


extended throughout the kingdom, and may 


forma means of domestic employment to the it instantly fiashes into a 


younger members of your families. 


GALVANISM. 


The most magnificent Voltaic apparatus and | 
gigantic battery, which has hitherto been seen 
ig that of Mr. Children. It consists of 20 pairs 
of copper and zinc plates, each 6 feet leng 
and 2 feet 8 inches broad. Each pair is joined 
at top by ribbons of lead, and has a separate 
wooden cell. They are suspended from a 
beam vf wood, and being counterpoised are 
easily let down into the cells, or raised out of 
them. The power of this battery was first 
tried on the 2d of July, 1813. 

“Conductors of lead conveyed the electricity 
to an adjoiniug shade, where the experiments 
were mnde. The power of the battery was 
prodigious. It ignited six feet in length of 
thick platinum wire, and in shorter lengths 
fused it; some of the most refractory oxides of 
the metals were redueed, ahd the most diffi- 


air, and by the application of a burning candle, 
flame, that 
ascends {to the height of twenty or thirly 
feetin the air. In the night a person may see, 
distinctly to read the finest print, at the distance 
of eighty yards, by the light from the gas. — 
A flickering glare is seen at, the distance of 
five or six miles which resembles distant light- 
ning.”” 

Tanninc —A new discovery has just 
been made for tanning leather with Terra Ja- 
ponica. This subsiance is stated to be ten 
times stronger than oak bark. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. - 


A person of the name of Roberts, who is 
at present in Bolion, has construcied an appa- 
vatus, which will prove useful and valuable, 
in the highest degree. Its object is the safety 
of life and property, in cases of fire, or where 
any suffocating or noxious vapour exists. It 
consists of a hood and mouth-piece, so con- 
trived as to render the wearer enabled to 
breathe, with perfect ease and safety in the 


cult fusible metals melted into globules.’’ 


midst of The densest smoke In case of dwel- 


sen, &e. being on fire, its advantages are incal- 
culable. Roberts exhibited the efficacy of the 
above extraordinary discovery at the mines of 
the Earl of Balcaros, a few weeks since, to the 
complete ch rset of those who witnessed it. 
On Wednesday last, at the recommendation of 
several persons.in Bolton‘and the neighborhood, 
of the highest respectability, he invited some 
of the principal tradesmen and inhabitants of 
the town, to meet him at Messrs. Crook and 
Dean’s Foundery, Little Bolton ; where he 
demonstrated the infullibility of his apparatus, 
to the utter astonishment of a very respectable 
party of gentlemen, In the course of the trial 
he -went into-a stove-room, in which sulphur, 
hay, &c. were burning at the same time. He 
was shut in for the space of twenty minutes ; 
and came out atthe expiration of that time, 
perfectly sound and uninjured Had any one 
without the apparatus remained in the room 
longer than a minute, it would have been at- 
tended with certain death.— Botton Express. 


New Invention —Mr Paixham, French- 
man, has invented a Mortar which throws 
bombs horizontally, exactly in the same man- 
rer that cannon discharge balls. This bomb 
€annon, executed urder the orders of the 
Marquis de Clermont Tonnerre, was lately 
provedat Brest. It answered every expecta- 
tion, and carried as far as large ship guns.— 
The bombs went true to the direction, and the 
effect produced was so powerful, that con- 
siderable changes are immediately to be made 
in the naval material. In consequence of 
this new invention, large ships will no longer 


without running any risk. A well directed 
discharge of one of these bombs may blow up 
or sink the largest ship. 


THE REFLECTOR—NO. 9. 


“To hold the Mirror up to Nature.” 


MEMORY. 


As considerable has been said of late in sev- 


eral newspapers respecting the wonderful 
memory of an individual belonging to this city, 
who after several years study, has been en- 
chled to remember thirty or forty Poems and 
Orations, this number will be devoted to sev- 
era! singular instances of extraordinary remin_ 
isence. 


Seneca says of himself, that by the mere ef- 
fort of his natural memory, he was able to re- 
peat 2000 words upon once hearing them, each 
in its order, though they had no dependence or 
connexion with each other. After which he 
meations a friend of his, Portius Latro, who 
retained in his memory all the declamations 
he had ever spoken, and never found his mem- 
ory fail him, even in a single word. He also 
mentions Cyneas, ambassador to the Romans 
_ from King Pyrrhus,who in one day had so wel] 
learned the names of his spectators, that the 
next day he saluted the whole Senate, and all 
the pepulace assembled,each by his name. Pli- 
ny says, that Cyrus knew every soldier in his 
army by name, and L. Scipio, all the people 
of Rome. Anthany Magliabechi, a learned 
Florentine, sometime after he had read a 
written piece which was to be printed, upon. 
being informed by the author that it was losts 
wrote down the whole manuscript without 
missing a letter. The learned when they were 
writing upon any subject would consult him, 
and he would tell them not only those who 
had treated on the subject designedl y—but such 
as had touched upon it only accidentally, in 
writing upon other subjects, both which he did 
with great exactness, naming the author, the 
book, the words and often the very number of 
the page in which they were inserted. One 
day the Duke of Tuscany to whom he was 
Librarian, asked him if he could get a book 
that was particularly scarce. ‘ No Sir,” 
said M. * it is impossible for, there is but one 
in the world, that is in the Grand Seignor’s Li- 
brary at Constantinople, and is the seventh 
book on the second shelf, on the right hand as 
you go in.”’ 

Jedidiah Buxton an Englishman could nei- 
ther write nor read ; but so great were his 
natural talents for calculation, that he could 
by the force of memory, quickly solve comphi- 
cated mathematical questions, and by walking 
overa piece of land he would measure it as 
exactly as another could do with a chain. 


William Lyan, an itinerant player, who 
performed over Edinburgh, one evening laid a 
wager of a crown bowl of punch, that he, next 
morning at rehearsal, would repeat the whole 
contents of a Daily Advertiser, from the be- 
ginning to the end. At the rehearsal his op- 
ponent reminded him of the wager, imagining 
as he was intoxicated the preceding night, 
that he must certainly-haveforgot Nt, and ral- 
lied him severely on Lis boasting of his mem- 
ory—Lyan pulled the paper out of his pocket, 
and desired the other to decide whether he did 
or not win the wager. Notwithstanding the 
want of connexion in the paragraphs, the num- 
ber and variety of the advertisements, and the 
chaos which appears in the composition of 
any newspaper, he repeated it from beginning 
to end without making a mistake. ; 

John Metcalf, a blind English sportsman, 
was eager of the chase which he would follow 
either on foot or on horseback, and was gener- 
ally among the first in with the hounds—strange 
as it may appear he projected and contracted 
for making high roads, building bridges, hous- 
es, &e. With no other assistance than a long 
staff in his hand, he ascended precipices, ex- 
plored valleys, and investigated the extent of 
each, its form and situation. His plans and es- 
timates were made in a method peculiar to 
himself, and which he found it impossible, to 


couvey an idea of to others. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
at) MASONIC MIRROR : 


have the advantage of crushing smaller vessels’ 


“pretty nearly, the proportion between the e- 


BOSTON, MARCH 19, 1825. 


EGYPT. 

This country has attracted rome attention of 
late, from the part which the inhabitants have 
taken against the Greeks. It is to be consid- 
ered that this is not much more than a province 
of the Turkish empire, and its soldiers are com- 
pelled, to fight the battles of the Sublime Por- 
te, wherever he may choose ‘o send them.— 
This country exists the oldest on record, and 
was once the mistress of the world, in which 
originated and were highly cultivated many of 
the arts and sciences which adorn the modern 
civilized nations; traces of which are seen in 
that ancient country, at the present day, which 
have withstood the universal despoiler more 
than four thousand years. Their construction 
alr.ost appals the efforts of modern scie‘ice.— 
We boast of the gigantic strides of science and 
art; but in that of Mechanics we appear to have 
fallen short of our ancestors, notwithstanding 
the pre-eminent advantages which we possess, 
and we believe, if a fair estimate could be had, 
we should bear no comparison with thein in 
some other branches. Though they have lost 
their ancient dignity, their skill in science, in 
arts, and in arms, aad even their original lan- 


— 


sun observed by the Egyptiant, Thales ap. 
peats to have received from this people his 
method of predicting an eclipse of the sun, and 
it appears from Diogenes Laertius, that they 
believed the earth to have a spherical form, 
and that the moon was eclipsed by plunging 
into its shadow. 

These facts are sufficient to give us an ex- 
alted idea of the Astronomical knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians. Their knowledge of 
Mechanics and Hydrostaties was no less re- 
spectable ; and indicate a people not only high- 
lyingenious, but advanced considerably in civ- 
ilization, even beyond any of their surrounding 
neighbours. Without a knowledge of the com- 
bined powers in machinery, those stupendous 
works, the pyramids, consisting of a vast pile 
of huge stones five or six hundred feet in height 
and covering from eight to eleven acres of 
ground, could never have been erected. Add 
to this many other specimens of mechanical 
skill, and we cannot consider them without as- 
tonishment mingled with veneration; whatever 
opinion we may entertain of their attainments, 
we must consider that ancient country as the 


hallowed spot, from which science was diffus- 


ed over Europe, and as the source whence 
Greece derived the most precious of her intel- 
lectual treasures. 

Egypt, in the course of along series of years, 
has experienced many changes, and been sub- 
jected to the lash of severe masters. I: has 
now degenerated into the grossest ignorance 
and the most debased and effeminate _religion. 
Idleness and cowardice are said to be the prin- 
“cipal vices of the modern Egyptians; they have 


guage, yet they are still interesting on man 
accounts. 
eration of those advantages which result from | 
the origin of scie:ce and arts; mingled with | 
melancholy at the delapsed state of all that is 
valiant and illustrious in a nation once so fa- 
mous. We shall, therefore, devote a short 
paragraph to this subject, believing that we | 
cannot better subserve the purposes of our 
publication than by remarks of this kind, es- 
pecially when the cause of liLerty and humani- 
ty are concerned. 

This country is bounded on the east by the 
Red Sea, and that part of Arabia called 4ra- 
bia Petrea, or stony which lies to the north 
of this extensive country; on the west by Bar- 


entirely lost the spirit, the enterprize and in. 


We cannot look on Egypt without | of they are. new antject 
that veneration which emenates from a consid- 


interest the traveller but their monuments OF 
antiquity. The chief employment of the high- 
er classes, or those who are not compelled to 
earn a scanty pittanee for their daily sustenance, 
is drinking coffee, smoking tobacco, chewing 
opium, sleeping or lounging about the streets; 
intellectual employments are totally neglected; 
loaded with Turkish tyranny, they have neith- 
er leisure nor inclination to follow the steps of 
their ancestors. The government is said to be 
a kind of aristocracy, partly civil and partly 
military; a divan, or council, manage the gov- 
ernment, both executive and legislative. A 
revenue is annually paid to the Sultan of Con- 


ca, formerly called Cyrene; on the south by 


| Stantinop!e; it is however moderate, and is said 


Ethiopia, or rather Abyssinia, and onthe north | to be chiefly expended on the government of 
by the Mediterranean Sea. Its length is about | Egypt. Insurrections are frequent in some 


'150 miles; breadth 100. We speak of Egypt 
proper, or what was anciently considered such. 
From the most authentic accounts, it appears 
that Ham, the second son of Noah, first in- 
habited it, whence it was called the land of 
Ham. The inhabitants were formerly idola- 
ters, and were famous for their progress in nat- 
ural philosophy, mystical speculations, Astron- 
omy and Architecture. These were taught in 
Certain societies who we:c under solemn obli- 
gation to keep all their transactions secret, the 
members were known to each other by signs 


parts of Egypt, and at Cairo it is said the lead- 
ing men support troops to decide their quarrels 
by force of arms. The mutual jealousies which 
exist among the chiefs serve to strengthen the 
authority of the Porte. Should a resident 
Sovereign be appointed, the members of the 
present Aristocracy would loose their influ- 
ence, they of course agree to support their pre- 
sent allegiance and to oppose the elevation of 
any of their own body. Besides professing, as 
they do, one common religion, which incul- 
cates absolute submission to Sovereigns, and, 


and tokens, and the records of their arts were , denounces a dreadful punishment,both nere and 


kept in hieroglyphics, so that those who were | 
not initiated were utterly ignorant of them.— 
The members were called Magi and were held 


generally rude figures of animals or vegetables; 
hence, probably, the origin of the figures of 
the constellations. It is not certainly known 
that the Egyptians were the inventors of the 
science of Astrology and Astronomy, but it 
is very evident they were assiduous cultivators 
of both. Aristotle ascribes Astrology to the 
Egyptians and Babylonians. Ptolemy asserts 
the same, and assigns very plausible reasdns 
for the superiority of his countrymen, in all the 
branches of Astrological knowledge. Cicero 
derives the art from the same origin. It is 
thought by some that the pyramids and other 
stupendous works of Egypt, were designed for 
Astronomical purposes, as well as sepulchres 
for their kings and other great men. Howey- 
er this may be, it is certain that their Astro- 
nomical calculations are not without merit, al- 
though many of them may border on absurdity. 
Diogenes Laertius who flourished A. D. 147, 
says that the Egyptians maintain that 48,853 
years elapsed from the time of Vulcan to Al- 
exander the Great. The latter flourished A. 
M. 3614. During this period, they have ob- 
served three hundred and seventy three eclip- 
ses of the sun, and eight hundred and thirty- 
three ofthe moon. These numbers represent 


clipses of the two luminaries. Now every As- 
tronomer knows that eclipses may be calcula- 
ted for any series of years back as well as for- 
ward. “his number, therefore, might be cal- 
culated by the Egyptians, and accurately re- 
corded. From the heliacal rising of Syrius, 
the Egyptians ascertained the length of their 
year to be 365 1-4 days, nearly the same that 
modern Astronomers have made it, hence they 
discovered ihe Solstice, or canicular peviod of 
1460 years, at the end of which, the mirths 
and festivals of their civil year of 365days, re- 
turned to the same ‘seasons. They were ac- 
quainted with the revolutions of Mercury and 
Venus round the Sun, and the order which the 
six planets held in the system, and it is proba- 
ble that they were acquainted with the stations 
and retrogradations of the planets. Phenom- 
ena so striking as eclipses of the sun and moon, 
could not fail to excite the attention of the wise 
men, or Magi of Egypt. Conon the friend of 


in great veneration. These hieroglyphics were | 


hereafter, on all who rebel, it is not likely that 
Egypt will, for a great length of time, become 
absolutely independent. 

A Pacha appointed by the Grand Seignior is 
always sent to Egypt to enforce his authority; 
he assumes the character of governor, but is de- 
pendant on the Divan. The chief cadi is suc- 
ceeded almost every year by another from Con- 
stantinople, who is appointed by the Sultan, on 
the recommendation of the Mufti. These are 
the only two officers which the Sultan ap- 
points, except indirectly. The Divan consists 
of twenty-four Beys, or governors of districts, 
fourteen chief officers of the army, and a num- 
ber of expounders of the law. The common 
people have no share in the government, and 
concern themselves very little about it. If 
they are the victims of its oppression they sub= 
mit without a murmur ; being convinced that 
all is right as dictated by their adorable pr 
phet,. God’s vicegerent on earth. 

The offices of grand treasurer and governor 
of Cairo are likewise held by members of the 
‘Divan. Théy kcep in requisition guards and 
bodies of soldiers, as well for their personal 
security, as to enforce obedience through the 
distriets under their government. 

The Egyptians are not so bigotted as the 
Turks; all sects are allowed to enjoy the rites 
and ceremonies of their religion, unmolested; 
}théughi"the Christians and Jews have at times 
been subjected to indignity. In all Mahome- 

tan countries the religion of the Prophet is the 
orthodox faith, and all who profess it are the 
only elect of God Christians are therefore 
inferior and belong to the company of repro- 
bates; it is thus in Egypt, but from motives of 
policy they are not put to death, although sub- 
jected to inconveniences. They are allowed 
the use of the scriptures and to teach them to 
those under their care. It is not so in Turkey, 
the Christians are there forbidden the use of the 
Bible under severe penalties. A late Firman 
of the Grand Seignor enjoins on all Turkish 
Magistrates and Authorities to burn all the 
copies of the Gospels and Bibles which may 
be found in their several districts. The pro- 
clamation runs thus, ‘* We have learnett that 


many thousands of books, such as the Bible, - 


the Gospels, the Psalters and the epistles of 
the Apostles, have been recently printed in Eu- 


rope, and that some hundreds of them have . 


been landed for distribution in my empire ; be 


Archimedes, collected many eclipses of the 


it, therefore, ordered &e. that all such be, cal~. 
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MASONIC MIRROR 


AND MECHANIC’S 


jected and forthwith burned ; and that if any 
ships briag such cargoes in future, the said ships 
ghall-be oblidged to take them back again to 

A letter from Aleppo states that it was no 
sooner made ‘public in that city, than the Cadi 
called together the chiefs of the several Chris- 
tian communities and ordered them tu enjoin 
all Christians to deliver up any of their books 
which they might have; adding that, he would 
hang any Christian who should be discover- 
ered to have a Bible or Testament in his pos- 
session ! 

Such is the treatment which our Christian 
brethren experience who unfortunately are ne- 
cessitated to dwell under the miserable, tyran- 
nical and bigotted government of Turkey.— 
This alone should be sufficient to stimulate 
Christians of every denomination, both in Eng- 
land and America, to unite with the Greeks in 
the common cause of suppressing the power 
of the tyrannical and anti-christian Turks. 


We have no great disposition in favour of 


any of the Mahometan states, sunk, as they 
are, into the lowest state of degradation, but 
were we compelled to choose a residence, we 
should give /gypt the preference ; but even 
there, there is much to blame and little to com- 
mend. 

The following poem was written for 
the late prize offered by the managers 
of the Boston Theatre, and we are sor- 
ry to find it among the rejected addres- 
ses of the occasion. Taken in the 
whole, we think it far excels, in sub- 
jimity and pathos, the successful one. 
It is true it has a few faults, as all lim- 
ited compositions musivespecially when 
based on so exalted and prolific a theme. 

The following lines might have been 
allowable in a Hudibras or M’Fingal, 
but are hardly tolierable in a finished 


poem of the present day. 


» Athng to raje a world like this unfit, 
* And yet too good to be a slave in it.” 


_ The termination of the latter is that to 
which we particularly object. The 
sentence looses much of iis strength 
aud sublimity by the introduction of the 
singie particle it, and we believe ifthe 

» author should revise his poem he would 
coincide with us in opiuion. We know 
but few instances in comrosition eith- 
er prose or poetry, where ending sen- 
fences with particles of this kind, do 
not injure the strength of the style.— 
The exceptions are rare, and authors 
are too apt to fall into the error. The 
fanits of the poem, however, do not 
counterbalance its merits, and we have 
seen but few, ona similar subject, that, 
in our opinion, eurpass it The follow- 
ing are the remarks of the author on 
the conduct of the Managers, in regard 

_ to his production. | 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
Mr. Munroe, 


The folowing lines dare not call 
it a poem) were written and offered for 
the prize, proposed by the managers of 
the Boston Theatre, for a poem to be 
recited on the 22d tebruary. If you 
deem them worthy of it, please publish 
them m the Patriot. 

I feel that justice to myself requires 
that | should notice in this place the 
conduct of the managers of the Boston 
Theatre. In doing so, | beg you to 
understend, and the managers to be as- 
sured that 1am not instigated either 
by disappointment or the petulent spir- 
it of defeated rivalry; but purely by a 
sense of duty to myself; viz. to show 


one of the reasons for the defects of 


my production, and its eonsequent re- 
jection. 

In their advertisement the managers 
say, “itis desirable that the composi- 
tion should not exceed sixty lines.” 1 
deemed this restriction imperative, al- 


thongh it was couched in language that | 


might seem to warrant a deviation ; for, 
unless it was intended as an absolute 
limit, why say anything about it? Why, 
- ifupwards of one hundred and fifty lines. 
(the number of lines in the successful 
. poem) would be received, desire com- 
petitors to confine themselves to sixty ? 
The aperation of this restriction ahust 
have had the effect on all distant com- 
Petitors, as it-certainly had on me, of 
fettering their minds and preventing 
them from extending their perambula- 
ions over the fields of nature and ha- 
manity; beyond the length of their 
chains. [am not now endeavoring to 
show that I could have equalled the 
successful poem, that is admirable—far 
beyond my powers—had I not laboured 
under these, as they now appear, imag- 
inary fetters: I only wish to convince 
the public and the managers, that | 
could have done betier than | have, but 
for these shackles, and had [ have 
. known enough of this world even to 
imagine that I could violate prescribed 
rules with impunity. Neither am 1, 
det it be understood, vindicating the 
utility of prescribing limits to poetic 
productions—no poet ever prescrived 
ach limits, and he partakes very par- 


tially of the spirit of poetry who does 
not revolt at them; but when prosai- 
cally prescribed, they ought to be en- 
forced impartially. 

if Lam not vefy much mistaken these 
saine managers proposed some time ago 
a premium for an Ode to be recited at a 
Shakespeare Jubilee, and limited the 
composition to an hundred lines. 1 was 
well convinced that no one could do 
justice to such a subject thus trammel- 
led. Bat the restriction was part of the 
terms on which a Competition could be 
entered into, and I, of course, did not 
offer.—When the Ode made its appear- 
ance it was double the prescribed num- 
ber of lines. This I confess, gave me 
something of a foreknowledge of what | 
might expect in the present case, and 
the present will doubtless teach others 
as well as myself, a useful lesson for fu- 
ture occasions, viz. to write for those 
who pay some respect to their own 
rules. 


WASHINGTON. 

.When first creation gave our planet birth — 

And Seraph songs announced the new born earth, 
} Nature héld forth to consummate her plan, 

Her last design—the model of a man. 

The clay most precious, then of earth was sought, 


} Prepared, and quickly to the model wrought ; 


Vivific essence through the creature ran, 
And Adam stood the first, the living man— 


Naiure’s vicegerent—great—plenipotent 
O’er all the world, and in its government ! 


Away now ages piled their musty tomes, 
And towers and cities reared their spirai domes, 
Tribes into states, and states to empires grew, 
Aud hostile sceptres renged creation through : 
The million bow'd them to the sway of one ; 
The tyrant spoke and lo! his will was done ; 
} Ambition’s minions now the woild divide, 
And scoff at nature and her laws deride. 


The mammoth basking in the Apri! rays, 
Hieeds not the fly that on Its juices preys ; 
‘Till by encroachments ou the tender eyes, 
The mammoth's rous’d, and then the insect divs ! 
So nature Skumber’d, till the creature inan, 
To approach too near some tender nc ve began; 
When she aroused —brush'd off the intruding Aly, 
And bade ambition with its minions ‘e! 
She then stood forth, and, to her - .« »ppres*d, 
Announc’d a world created in the «0-1 ; 
Where they might go—she'd follow—and alone, 
Kevise her works, and build her future throne. 


The ocean's cross'd : Behold the mountains rise, 
Far east and west, and towering to the skies, 
The vales mellfiuous, and the springs of oil ; 

The vinous forests, and the exhaustless soil ; 
The rivers gurgling from their arctic caves, 
Aud bathing tropic vallies with their waves ; 
The lakes, where nature in her merriest mood, 
Sports on the banks and wantons in the flood ; 
All, all majestic and sublimely stand, 

The last best effort of a maker's hand. 


But man remains imperfect as before,— 


A thing fo rule a wor'd like this unfit, 
And yet too good to be a slave in it. 


Her work to finish lo ! from shore to shore, 
How nature scans her hills and vallies oer. 
Behold at length where now Potomac laves 
The verdant hillock, with its limpid waves, 

She sits her down: her model re-inspects ; 
Detects its errors, and its faults corrects ;— 
Fills up the mould—exclaims my word is done ! 
“Stand forth thou finish’d man—my Washington! 


The hills rejoice, the mountains pass along, 
The echoing vales return, the seraph song ; 
Nature rejoices in her fini<h'd plan, 

And the completion of a perfect man ; 

The sun sends forth an extra brilliant ray, 

And melts the chains of Tyranny away ; 

The universe proclaims creation done, 

And hails perfection in its WASHINGTON. 
THE AUTHOR. 


Truxner.——-On Thursday evening a 
cloud passed over this city highly char-, 
ged with the electric fluid. The light- 
ning passed down the chimney of a 
brick house ia South Boston, tore away 
the mantle piece, projected bricks and 
plaistering to the distance of ten or fil- 
teen feet, and shattered the glass of 
‘the windows. A-man in taking a ket- 
tle of boiling water from the fire, was 
knocked down, but medical assisiance 
| being at hand, he was soon resuscitated 
amd is‘ in a fair way of recovery. A 


|} man in the other part of the house was 


stunned by the shock, but not material- 
ly injared. The rest of the family were 
inbed and experienced no injury.— 
This is the first thunder shower we 
have had this season. 


New-Hampsnine.—-Messrs. Brown and 
Healy, are chosen to fill the two va- 
cancies in the Representation to the 
19th Congress—the latter in opposi- 
tion to Ezekiel. Webster, Esq. Some 
changes have been made in the Senate; 
and about one third of the House of 
Representatives will be new members. 


Accwwenr --Mr. Thomas Arnold, ship 
carpenter, fell from the top of a ladder, 
forty feet, to the ground in the Phita- 
delphia Navy Yard, and expired soon 


A blinded Ttrav'ler ona sunny” shore = 


asked in Ponce to 


after. 
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DOMESTIC COMPENDIUM. 

Breacu oF Promise.—An_ action for 
Breach of Promise of Marriage was tried 
at the late term of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in this county, and a verdict 
of one thousand dollars damages obtain- 
ed for the plaintiff, Miss Hannah Dodge 
of Newcastle, county of Lincoln. The 
defendant was Mr. Joel Hill of St. Ste- 
phens.— Eastport paper. 

Jackson Batit.—Gen. Jackson and 
Lady, arrived in this city yesterday 
from Washington—and in honor of | his 
arrival a splendid Ball was given last 
evening at Badum’s Hall.—It will be 
perceived that the General will attend 
the Theatre this evening, on which oc- 
casion the boxes will be elegantly dec- 
orated for his reception.— Balt. Ameri- 
can. 

Piracy.—We learn by the schooner 
George, that the pirates were very nu- 
merous about Porto Rico, and Captain 
Stevens states that fifty per cent. was 
insure his vessel 
againstthem. A piratical boat some 
time since went into a harbor, forty 
miles to the windward of Ponce, and 
plundered a plantation to a considera- 
ble amount. The wreck of a sloop had 
been seen near the place, supposed to 
be robbed by pirates, and all on board 
murdered.—A chest of clothing was 
pickednp on the 19th February, off 
Ponce, by a fishing boat, which contain- 
ed letters signed by Samuel Read, sup- 
posed to belong to St. Thomas.—WN. Y. 
Gaz 


‘Durt—A New Orleans paper of the 


9th ult. gives the following account of 


an editorial duel. , 
In consequence of a dispute which 


existed between Mr. Duhy, the senior. 


editor of the Mercant‘le Daily Advertis- 
er, and Mr. Cruzat, the editor of the 
-Irgus, the parties had a meeting on 
Monday morning. Having fist exchang- 
ed shots without effect, they engaged 
with small swords, agreeable to prev- 
jous arrangements; and in’ a few mo- 
ments both were wounded, Mr. Cruzat 
severely, but not dangerousiy, and Mr. 
Duhy slightly. An honorable recgn- 


ciliation has succeeded to theif quar- 
rel. | 


Murper ann Rossery.—On Sunday 
night last, Wm. Simpson, a Southern 
trader, was murdered near Centreville, 
Fairfax county, Virginia, and robbed of 
$1600, chiefly in notes of the Bank of 

irginia. He appearedto have been 
shot through the head with a pistol, 
and stabbed.— Alexandria pa. 


Navat.—Thbe Commissioners of the 


.| Navy have given notice that they will 


receive proposals, for seven complete 
frames, to be cut to moulds for sloops 
of War, and fes 17000 cubic feet of 
promiscuous timber, of Live Oak, to be 
delivered, at the Navy ards near Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Charlestown, Mass, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and Gosport, Va. 


Murover.—Mrs. Stuckey, of Sumpter 
District, S.C. was murdered by her 
servant maid, who struck her on the 
head while asleep with her two infant 
children and then cut her throat. The 
servant has been tried, convicted, and 
was to be executed on the 25th ult. 


Excellency 
-C. D. E. J. Banceman Heyeens has been 
appointed, by his Majesty, the King of 
the Netherlands, his Envoy, Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, and was, according 
to the English journals, toset out on his 


embassy in the course of the present 
month. , 


Court Maatiat.—Brig. Gen. Hugh 
Moore, of the 4th Division and 3d Brig- 
ade of the New Hampshire Militia, has 
been tried by a General Court Martial 
on charges of disobedience of orders, 
in not reviewing three regiments, when 
ordered by Major General Steele, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be removed 
from office. The sentence has been 
confirmed by the Governor. 


Navy Acent._~The nomination of 
Col. Binney, as Navy Agent for this 
District has not been contirmed by the 
Senate, but deferred to the next session 
of that body. A provisional appointment 
will be made. 


Town Salem Gazette 
mentions, that more than one third of 
the whole town charges in that place is 
expended on ‘Town Schools for educat- 
ing children. 


The net expense of the Poor for 
the last year in the town of Salem, was 
only $6485! This result has been 
produced by the town farm and the wise 
inanagement of overseers, by which 
the earnings of the paupers have de- 
frayed all the rest of their subsistence. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—We understand 
that letters have been received from 
the Sandwich Islands,. mentioning that 
a revolution had taken place there.— 
One of the natives, (Tomarree) educa- 
ted abroad asa christian, on the de- 
cease of the King of Atooi, had at- 
tempted to assume Kingly authority, 
but had been resisted aud fled to the 
mountaius with his followers. 


Law Casr.—In a case lately tried in 
Philade!phia, Mr. Thompson, a mer- 
chant of that city. obtained a verdict of 
$21, 474 against Hougaa, the principal 
of the Hong Merchants, in Canton, Chi- 
na, for the non delivery of goods agree- 
ably to contract. 


BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

In the ship Columbus, which arrived 
at New-York on Tuesday: last from 
Liverpool, came passengers, Capt. 
Franklin, Lt.G. Back, Dr. J. Richardson, 
and Messrs, Kendall and Drummond— 
who are employed by the British Gov- 
ernment to explore the northerp re- 
gions of America to as high a latirude as 
they can reach—lIt is seriously believed 
that the spirit of Capt. Symmes, would 
make him a valuable assistant whether 
his theory be true or not. 


The Editors of the New-York Ga- 
zette mention having seen in that city 
a piece of Milbury, Mass. Black Cloth, 
acknowledged by dealers to be as fice 
at any ever imporied. The President, 
Vice President and Mr. Ciay, were to 
be dressed in new suits of this Cloth at 
the inauguration. 

FOREIGN COMPENDIUM. 


--On Tuesday last, the ship 
Columbia arrived at New-York from 


Liverpool. Sailed Feb. 16. The re- 
commendation of the King, to put down 
the Great Catholic Association in Ire- 
land, had been promptly attended to by 
| Parliament. 
had been occupied in debating a motion 
for leave to bring ina bill for this pur- 
pose. Its passage appears to be cer- 
tain, but the “ opposition” continued a- 
gainst it. How it will be received in 
Ireland is the subject of conjectare.— 
The Association has preserted « peti- 
tion against the bill--and appointed a 
Deputation of * peers, prelates, baron- 
ets, sons of peers, and of country, mer- 
cantile und professional gentlemen,” to 
proceed to London and present an ad- 
dress to the King. against the proposed 
measare. Leave has been given fora 
bill to estal lish the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Rail Road. There are 20 Rail 


The Honse of Commons 


my to Rail Roads, calculates that it will 
take’ 184 tons 16 cwt. of iron for a mile. 
The Commercial Treaty between Eng- 
lend and Portagal, expired in Feb. It 
permitted British importations in Por- 
tugal and Brazil at 15 perc. It ap- 
pears to be certain that Portugal has 
acknowledged the independence of 
Brazil. ‘he London Committee for 
the relief of the Spanish and Italian 
Patriot Refugees, propose to charter a 
vessel to N. York or Philadelphia, for 


as many of them as are disposed to cross. 
‘the Atlantic. 


Russia.—It appears, by the Brussels 
Oracle, that of Russia has 
jadged it necessary to give an explana- 
tion of the Military levy he bas ordered 
to he made ip his dominions. We are 
told that “no political consideration is 
connected with this measure ;” and we 
believe it, not because we dre told so, 
but because the interests of the Russian 
government are at this moment clearly 
identitied with the continuance of the 
general repose of the world. The 
vast and dawieldy power cannot be 
bronght into action without. means, 


which, against the wishes of this coun-— 


tey itcould oot obtain, - 

The Gazette d’ Augsburg, of the 31st 
Jan. says,—* It is probable that the 
question of the independence of Greece 
will soon be debated at the court of 
St. Petersburg. Mr. Siratford Canning 
is said to be charged with a formal 


proposition to that effect to the Empe- 


ror of Russia. Similar overtures have 
been made at the court of Vienna, 
which have not been favourably re- 
ceived. 


Portvcar.—Lisbon papers of the 26th 
ult. inform us of important changes in 
the ministry of the King of Portugal. 
We cannot pretend to speak of the 
character of the change, in respect of 
politicsandevents. Itis to us only a 
change of names. ' 

An Evening paper says : “ The Lis- 
bon papers, which arrived yesterday, 
bring us the changes which have been 
for some time expected in the Portu- 
guese ministry. ‘This-puts the seal to 
the English ascendancy. 


Biocxave or Trinipan.—Capt. Hail, 
ofthe ship Armata, arrived at Balti- 
more from Trinidad-de-Cuba, states that 
the port of Trinidad was Dleckaded by 
a Colombian Squadron when he sailed, 
and no lighters were allowed to pass 
from the port to the River, which will 
render it impossible for the vessels to 
obtain their cargoes while the squad- 
ron rema:ns——their intentions were not 
known. 


Sr. Taomas.—The U. S. schr.’ Bea- 


gle, Lieut. Platt has arrived at Norfolk, 
from St. Thomas.—It is computed, that 


the loss of property by the late fire is 
between two and three miilions of dol- 


lars! and the number of houses con- 
sumed is thirteen hundred and thirty ! de- 
priving 6009 inhabitants of shelter. A 


greater calamity has nut been recorded — 


for many yeurs. The fire origimated 
by accident. 

Several American vessels, laden with 
provisions and lumber, had touched at 
St. Thomas, subsequent to the fire, but 
being prevented, by anotice from the 
governor, from obtaining any higher 
prices than prior to the conthdgitations 
they had sailed for other ports. Amoag 
these was a schr. with lumber, belong- 
ing to Salem, which sailed for Porto Ki- 
co on the 18th, under convoy of the 
Beagle —-N. Y. pa.. 


Severe Storm.—-T he Edinburgh Star, 
of the 23d of Jan. says, that that city 
and seighbourhood were the day pre- 


vious visited by a terrible storm of wind ° 


andraia, Among the accidents which 
happened in Edinburgh, a watchman in 
Stafiord Street was actually lifted off 
his feet by the wind, and blown over.an 
iron railing into a sunk arch, and. had 
his head and ribs dreadfully shattered ! 
A womaa was vlown ia High-street 
with such force as te cause a depres- 
sionin her forehead. 


Crampsione Wixe.—The French aue 
thorities have laid an embargo on two 


milion bottles of Champaigne, at 


Rbeims, for the gratification of the Court 
and the visitors at the ensuing conona- 
tion. 


Haytt.--Port-au-Prince papers to the 
9th alt. state that the anniversary of 
Haytien Independence, was celebrated 
on the Ist inst. during which the presi- 


dent delivered an address in which he 
called on the senate, the army, and the © 


people, to“ swear to posterity and to 
the whole world, to rencunce for ever, 
not only the domination of France, but 
of all other powers whatever, that may 
wish to reduce us to submission, and to 


die rather than cease to be free and In- 


dependent.” | 


= 
Iu this city, Mr. Walter Baker, to Miss D. 
S. Mott.—Mr. Daniel Chadwick to Miss Mary 
Florence—Mr. Edward Maxwell, to Miss 
Laura Elwell. —Mr. John P. Warner jo Miss 
Mary Ann Kingsley. 

In Cambridge, Mr. Cyrus Brooks to Miss 
Mary Freeman.—In Roxbury, Mr. Daniel B. 
Greene to Miss Rebecca Cobb.—In Milton, 


Road Companies in England. Aoene- Mr. Wm. Neilto Miss Margaret Jordan. 
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 golsiice. 


€o-operate. 
-maked man, set upon a pillar, his face 


“Jtisthe gift of POETRY to hallow every 
“ oy moves ; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than tbe perfume -of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magica! than 
the blush of morning. 
FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


TO CLORINDA, 
Tell me why, my lovely dame, 
Once so kind, now so severé 5 
Why regardless of the name, 
Once by thee acknowledg’d dear ? 


By thy cruel¢hange of heart, 
Thou fair Cupid doth control, 
While thy lover's straying dart 
Ne'er can reach thy barred soul. 


Tho’ in vain to thy soft breast, 
Suill bewildering love doth come, 


TO A FRIEND 
About to Marry a second time. 
Oh ! the ring, one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring, 
And shed on it the silent tear, 
in secret sorrowing. 3 


Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Ob! wipe them not, for newer bliss, 
Oh ! keep it asa charm, 


These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here her loved presence dwells! 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms you sat and talked ; 
Beside the river's brink, 

At evening arm-in-arm you walked ; 
Here siopt to gaze and think. 


Tbou'lt meet-her when thy blood beats high 
In conterse with thy bride, 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye, 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh, no, my friend! another here 
Thou canst ot, must not bring ; 
No, keep it—but one littie year, 


Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 
LITERARY. 
= 
“ Trahit sua quemque wolup ias,” 


A London Magazine contains the fol- 
lowing description of the Ancient Sax- 
on deities who picside over the days 
of the week as given by Verstegan, in 
his Restitutions of Decayed Intelligence. 
He states the Jews began their eccle- 
siasticn! year with the new moon ol (hai 
mouia, whose full came next after the 
vernal equinox. The church ot Rome 
began their yearon the Sunday which 
falison the said full moon or happens 
next after it, or on Easter Sunday. The 
Jews began their civil! year with the 
new moon which has its full next after 
the Autumnal! equinox. The Grecians 


began their year with the new moon 


which happened next after the summer 
Plutarch says the Romans be- 
gan their year at March from the time 
of Romulus to Numa, who changed the 
beginning to January. ‘lhe first month 
of the Egyptian year began on our Au- 

ust 29. The Arabi¢ or Turkish year 
mao onthe 16th of July. The an- 
cient Clergy made March 25, the bigin- 
ning of the year. 

The days into which the civil year is 
divided, are called natural, and contain 
24 hours. Bat there isa day called ar- 
tificial, which is the time from sun-rise 
tosun-set, The natural day is either as- 
tronomical or civil. 'The astronomical 


day beginsatnoon. The British,French, 


Dutch, Germans,Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Egyptians, begin the civil day at 
midnight; the antient Greeks, Jews, 
Bohemians and Silesians, began it at 


as do the modern Italians 
and Chinese; and the anci¢éat Babylo-| 
‘Wians, Persians, Syrians, and modern 


Greeks, at sun-rising. 'The Jews, Chai- 

deans, and Arabians, divide the hour 

into 1080 equal parts, called scruples. 
SUNDAY. 


“ Unto the day dedicated to the idol! 


‘of the Sun, they gave the name of Sun- 


day, as much as to say, as the Sunsday, 
orthe day of the Sun. ‘Vhis idoll was 
placed in a temple, and there adored, 
and sacrificed unto, for that they be- 
leeved that the Sua in the firmament 
did with or in this idol: correspond, and 
It was made like halfe a 


as it were, brightcned wits gleames of 
fire, and holding, with both his armes 
stretched out, a burning wheelie upon 
his breast; the wheele being to signi- 
fie the course Which he runneth round 
about the worid ; and the fiery gleames 
and origh(nes, the light and heat where- 
with he warmesth and comforteth the 
things that live and grew.” 
MONDAY. 

“ The next, according to the course 
of the dayes of the week, was the idoil 
of the Moone, whereof we yet retaine 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC'S INTELLIGENCER- 


the name of Mondey, instead of Moone- 
day. ‘The forme of this idoil seemeth 


; rery strange and ridiculous, for being 


made fora woman, shee bath a short 
coat like a man: but ‘nore strange it is 
to see her hood with such two long 
eares. The holding of a Moone be- 
fore her breast may seeme to have 
beene to expresse what she is ; but the 
reason of her chapron with leng eares, 
as also of her short coat and pyked 
shoves, | do not finde.” 


TUESDAY. 


“ Tusico, or Tusteon, [was] the father 
and conducter of the Germans, who 
after his name, even unto this day, doe 
in their owne tongue call themselves 
Tuytsh, and their country of Germany 
Tuytshland, and the Netherlanders us- 
ing herein the D. for T. doe make it 
Duytsh and Duytshland, both which ap- 
pellations of the’ people and country | 
doe here write right according as we, 
in our English orthography, would 
write them, after their pronunciation.” 


WEDNESDAY. 


“The next was the idoll Woden, 
who was made armed, and, amoung our 
Saxon ancestors, esteemed and honour- 
cd for their god of battell, according as 
‘the Romans reputed and honoured their 
god Mars.—(Verstegan, p. 72.) 

Odin [or Wodin] is believed to have 
been the name of the one true God a- 
mong the first colonies who came from 
the east, and peopled Germany and 
Scandinavia, and amoug their posterity 
for several ages. But at length a 
mighty conquerer, the leader of a new 
army of adventurers from the east, ov- 
errun the north of Europe, erecteda 
great empire,assumed the name of Odin 
and claimed the honors which had been 
formerly paid to that deity. From 
thenceforward this deified mortal, un- 
der the name of Odin or Wodin, be- 
came the chief object of the idolatrous 
worship of the Saxons and Danes in 
this island, as well as of many other 
nations. Having been a mighty and 
successful warrior, he was believed to 
be the god of war, who gave victcry 
and revived courage in the conflict.— 
Having civilized, insome measure, the 
countries which he conquered, and _ in- 
troduced arts formerly unknown, he 
was also worshipped as the god of arts 
and artists. Ina word, to this Odin his 
deluded worshippers impiously ascrib- 
ed all the attributes which belong only 
to the trueGod: to him they built mag- 
nificent temples, offered many sacrifi- 
ces, and consecrated the fourth day of 
the week, which is still called by his 
name in England, and in all the other 
countries where he was formerly wor- 
shipped. Notwithstanding all this, the 
founders of all the kingdoms of the An- 
glo-Saxon heptarchy .pretended to be 
descended from Wodin, and some of 
them at the distance only of a few gen- 
erations.”—Henry’s History of Great 
Britain, vol. iii. pp. 175, 176. 

THURSDAY. 

“ The next in order was the idoll 
Thor, who was not only served and sac- 
rificed unto of the antient Pagan Sax- 
ons, but of ali the Teutonicke people 
of the septentrionall regions, yea, even 
of the people that dwelt beyond 'Thule 
or Island, for in-Greenecland was he 
knowne and adored ; in memory where- 
ofa promontory or high point of land 
lying out into the sea, as also a river 
which falleth into the sea at the said 
promontory, doth yet beare his name. 
This great reputed god, being of more 
estimation than many of the rest of like 
sort, though of as little worth as any of 
the meanest of that rabble, was majes- 
tically placed in a very large and spa- 
cious ball, and there set as if he had re- 
posed himself upon a, covered bed.— 
On his head he wore a crowne of gold, 
and round in compasse above, and a- 
bove, and about the same, were set or 
fixed twelue” bright burnished golden 
starres. And in his right hand he held 
akingly sceptre. He was of the se- 
duced Pagans beleeved to be of most 
marvelous power and might, yea, and 
that there were no people through out 
the whole world that were not subjec- 
ied unto him, and did not owe him di- 
vine honour and seruice. ‘That there 
was no puissance comparable to his: 
his dominion of ail others most farthest 
extending it selfe, both in heaven and 
earth.. That in the aire he governed 
the winds and the cloudes; and, being 
displeased, did cause lightning, thurier, 
and tentpests ; with excessive rain,haile, 
andallill weather. But, beieg well 
pleased, by the adoration, sacrifice, and 
seruice of his suppliants, he then be- 
stewed upon them most fair and sea- 
sonable weather, and caused corne a- 
bonndaptly to growe, us also all sorts of 
fruites, &c. and kept away from them 
the plague and all other evill and infec- 
tiotts diseases. Of the weekly day which 
was dedicated unto his peculiar seruice, 
we yet retaine the name of T'hursduy, 
the which the Danes and Swedians doe 
vetcali Thors-day. In the Netherlands, 
ft is called Dunders-dagh, which, being 
written according to our English or- 
thography, is Thunders-day ; whereb 
it may appeare that they antiently 


therein intended the day of the god of 
Thunder ; and, in some of our Sax- 


on bookes, I find it to have beene writ- 
ten Thunres-deay. So as it. seemeth 
that the name of Thur, or Thur, was 
abbreviated of Thunre, which we now 
write Thunder.”—Versiegan, p. 73. 

‘ Thor, the eldest and bravest of the 
sons of Odin and Frea, was, after his 
parents, the greatest god of the Saxons 
and Danes while they continued heath- 
ens. ‘They believed that Thor reigned 
over all the erial regions, which com- 
posed his immense palace, consisting of 
five hundred and forty halls ; that he 
launched the thunder, pointed the light- 
ning, and directed the meteors, winds 
and storms. To him they addressed 


‘their prayers for favourable winds, re- 


freshing rains, and fruitful seasons; and 
to him the fifth day ofthe week, which, 
still bears his name, was consecrated.”— 
Henry, vol. iii. 


FRIDAY. 


“In her right hand she [ F'rea, or Fri- 
gu] held a drawne sword, and, in her 
lett, a bow ; signifying thereby that wo- 
men, as well as men, should in time of 
neede, be ready to fight. Some hon- 
oured her for a god, and some for a 
go.ldess, but she was ordinarily taken 
rather for a goddess than a god; and 
was reputed the giver of peace and 
plenty, as also the causer and maker of 
love amity; andof the day of her es- 
peciall adoration we yet retaine the 
name of Friday ; and as, in the order of 
the dayes of the weeke, Thursday com- 
eth betweene Wednesday and Friday, 
so (as Olaus Magnus noteth) in the sep- 
tentrionall regions, where they made 
the idoll, Thor sitting or lying in agreat 
hall upon a covered bed, they also plac- 
ed on the one side of him the idoll Wo- 
din, and, on the other side, the idoll Frv- 
ga. Some do call her Frea and not 
Friga, and say she was the wife of Wo- 
din ; but she was called Friga, and her 
day our Saxen ancestors called Frige- 
deag, from whence our name now of 
Friday in deed cometh.” —Verstegan. 

* Next to Odin, Frea or Frigga, his 
wife, was the most revered dignity 
among the heathen Saxons, Danes,and 
other northern nations. As Odin was 
believed to be the father, /rae was es- 
teemed the mother of all the other 
gods. In the most ancient times F'rae 
was the same as the goddess Herthus, 
or Earth, who was so devoutly wor- 
shipped by the Angli afid other Ger- 
man nations. But when Odin the con- 
querer of the north usurped the hon- 
ours due only to the true Odin, his 
wife Frea usurped those which bad 
formerly been paid to mother Earth. 
She was worshipped as the goddess 
of love and pleasure, who, bestowed 
on her votaries a varity of delights.’— 
(Henry, vol. iii. pp. 176, 177.) 

SATURDAY. 


‘The last, to make up here the 
number of seven, was the idoll Seater, 
fondly of some supposed to be Satur- 
nus, for he was otherwise called Cro- 
do. First on a pillow was placed a 
pearch, on the sharpe prickled backe 
whereof stood this idoll. He was 
leane of visage, having long Haire and 
a jong beard, and was bare-headed 
and beare footed. In his left hand he 


held up a wheele, and in his right he | 


carried a paile of water, wherein 
were flowers and fruits. His long 
coate was girded unto him with a tow- 
ell of white linnen. His standing on 
the sharpe finnes of this fish, was to 
signifie that the Saxons, for their serv- 
ing him should passe steadfastly, and 
without harme,in dangerous and difh- 
cult places, By the whecle was be- 
tokened the knit unity and conjoined 
concord of the Saxons, and their con- 
curring together in the running one 
course. 
the wind streamed from him, was sig- 
nified the Saxons freedome. By the 
paile with Mowers and fruits, was de- 
clared, that with kindly raine he would 
nourish the earth, to bring forth such 
fruits and flowers. And the day unto 
which he yet gives the name of Sater- 
day, did first receive, by being unto 
him celebrated, the same appellation.’ 
—(Verstegam; pp. 77. 79pm. 3 


March, various, fierce, and wild, and wich stale t 
cheeks, 


By wikler Welshinen led, and crowned with leeks, 


Stall Winter's giant spectre strides 
In darkness o’er the midnight heath ; 
High on the gatheriag storm he rides, 
The cloud-+vobed minister of death: 
Loud on the lyre his breezes roll, 
Aad loud the echoing chords reply, 
Bre the im chill pauses on the soul, 
And far in distant murcuurs die. 
Among the Romans, March (from 
Mars) was the first month, and mar- 
riages made in this month, as well as 
in May,were accounted happy. ‘March 
is drawn in tawny, with afierce aspect, 
a helmet upon his head, to show that. 
this moneth was dedicated to Mars, bis 
father: the sign fries in his right hand, 
leaning upon a spade ; in his left hand, 


almond-blossomes and scients ; upon 


his arm, a basket of garden-seeds.”— 
The Saxons called March * Lent-Monat, 
that is, according to our new orthogra- 
phy, Length-Moneth, because the dayes 
did then first begin in length to exceed 
the nights; and this moneth being by 


our ancestors so called when they re-| 


\ 


By the girdle, which with} 


ceived Christianity, and consequently 
therewith the antient Christian custome 
of fasting, they called this chiefe sea- 
son of fasting, * the fast of Lenet,” be- 
cause of the Lenet-monai, whereon rhe 
most part of the time of this fasting al- 
waies fell; and hereof it cometh that 
we now call it Lent, it being rather the 
fast of Lent, though the former name 
of Lenet-monat be long since lost and 
the name of March bofrowed in tead 
thereof,”—-.V. ¥. Mirror. 


THE CABINET. 


“ Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


ROUSSEAT’S TOMB. 
From the Allegheny Democrat. 


Prior to our arrival at L’Isle des 
Peupliers, or Poplar Island, we spent 
a few solitary hours in the woods of 
Ermenonville,where Rousseau finished 
several of his immortal works.— Alli 
was silent and nothing heard but the 
melodious sound of a few nightingales 
above our heads. On entering’ the 
thickets or rather the pastoral groves 
of his adorable Julia, we were agree- 
ably diverted with many verses quot- 
ed from Piutarch so well suited to thé 
spot, and for the present occasion of 
our welcome visit to the ashes of a 
man whom we sincerely loved. Here 
it was that we read this beautiful line 
of Virgil’sso admirably translated by 
Delisle— 

“ Fortunatus et ille, deus quisovit agrestes, 

Heureux I’Phomme des champ? qui suit les dou- 
ces lois, 

Et du Dieu des troupeaun et des nymphes des 
bois.” 

Our conversation ran particularly 
on Rousseau’s works, his misfortunes 
aud his death, which so interested us, 
that we lost our way several times. 
Some one of the company observed, 
that Lord B— had said that Rousseau 
was not fond of children and gave his 
reason for thinking so, by his placing 
his own far from him, in a_ place 
where they were never to be known 
or even seen by himself. This is 
clear, that he did, but aot that he dis- 
liked them, for nothing pleased him 
more than the palpitation of the little 
heart when he applied to his broken 
one. He recommended in his Emi- 
lus that Mothers should suckle their 
own children, which done more good 
than Labruyere’s endeavours. Putting 
away his chidren was a folly of his 
youth, and was often cast up to him 
when he wrote on such subjects. 

It was remarked that Rousseau suf- 
fered more for having written Emili- 
us than any other work. The passage 
of Vicar Savoyard irritated the peo- 
ple so much, that they were determin- 
ed to stone him to death even in his 
own house, and volumes were actuaily 
condemned by the court to be bernt 
and destroyed—happy for posterity 
that a few precious editions were say- 
ed from the flames. Persecuted and 
scarcely free from insults. In his re- 
tirement he oftentimes was on the 
brink of flying to Greece or to Ameri- 
ca in search of tranquility and peace. 

The New Eloisa was a work not so 
much censured, but more look’d after. 
These letters produced more anxiety 
among the females than all the noveis 
of the age. Every girl was atter 
them, and Julia was their idol. Rous- 
seau never intended that they should 
read this work, for he declared in the 
preface that the young woman that 
reads one page of it is undone; she 
may as well read the whole, and that 
they should not hereafter blame him 
for it. 

After many observations made about 
his confessions, social compact. and his 
little Opera Davin du Village, we 
came insight of the Island, where he 
was interred. The poplar trees sur- 
rounding his sepulchre, prevented us 
from seeing it, until we crossed aad 
walked to the spot and instead of be- 
holding a monument towering like the 
Pyramid of Egypt, we were agreeably 


] disappointed. 
The tomb is about five feet -bigh} 


and built of common free stone with 
various inscriptions. L’homme de la 
Nature and vero, vitam, impendere,— 
some one had written with a pencil, 
Simili. Among all the epitaphs, we 
select the following from the poet Du- 
cis, as being the most interesting to us. 
“ Sous ces peupliers paissibles, 

Repose Jean Jaques Rousseau, | 

Ames, honnetes et sensibles, 


Votre ami, dors ous ce tombeau.” 
D. V. 


BID RIDDEN IECHANIC. 
Inthe town of Aylith in Scotland, 
there lately lived aman of much pro- 
vincial celebrity, of the name of James 
Sandy. The originality of genius and 
eccentricity. of character which distin- 


been rarely surpassed. Deprived at 
an early age of the use of his legs, he 
contrived by dint of ingenuity, not on- 
ly to pass his time agreeably, but to 
render himself a useful member of so- 
ciety. Hesoon displayed a taste for 
mechanical pursuits, and contrived as 


a workshop a sort of circular bed, the 


guished this remarkable person, have’ thing more, John | have in particular 


sides of which being raised about eigh- 


teen inches above the clothes, were 
employed as a platform for turning- 
lathes, table-vices, and cases for tools 
of all kinds. His genius for practicay 
mechanics was universal. He was 


skilled in all sorts of turning, and con- 


structed several very curious lathes as 
well as clocks and musical instruments 
of every description, no less admired 


for the sweetness of their tone than - 


the elegance of their execution. He 
excelled too in the construction of op- 
tical instruments, and made some re- 
flecting telescopes; the specula of 
which were not inferior to those fin- 
ished by the most eminent London art- 
isis. He suggested some important 
improvements in the machinery for 
spinning flax ; and was the first who 
made the wooden jointed snaff-boxes, 
generally called Laurencekirk box- 
es,some of which fabricated by this 
seif-taught artist, were parchased and 
sent us presents to the royal family. — 
To his other endowments he added an 
accnrate knowledge of drawing and 
engraving, and in both these arts he 
produced specimens of the highest ex- 
cellence. This singular man had ac- 
quired by his ingenuity and industry, an 
honourable independence, and ied 
possessed of considerable property. 
From this brief history of James Sandy, 
we may learn this instructive lesson, 


that no difficulties are too great to be. 


overcome by industry and persever- 
ance, and that genius, though it should 
sometimes miss the distinction which it 
deserves, will seldom fail to secure, 


| unless by its uwn fault, competence and 


respectability. 


ANECDOTAL. 


“It is a good thing to laugh atany rate; and if 
astraw can tickle a man, it is an instrument of 
happiness.” 


An Irish counsellor, being question- 
ed by a judge, to know ‘ for whom he 
was concerned,’ replied as follows, ‘I 
am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, 
but lam employed by the defendant.” 


Robert Palmer.--The late Robert 
Palmer was in the early part of his life 
a bill sticker, which circumstance was 
pretty generally known to the perfor- 
mers. One evening, dressed for Sir 
Brilliant Fashion, he strutted into the 
green-room, with sparkling buckles on 
his shoes and at his knees, anda bril- 
lant ring on his finger; one of the com- 
pany inguired if they were real. “I 
wear nothing but diamonds,” replied 
Palmer. ‘| congratulate you,” said 
Joho Bannister, * for | remember when 
you wore nothing but paste.” This oc- 
casioned a war which was heightened 
by Mrs. Jordan crying out, * Stick him 
against the wall, Bob—stick him against 
the wall.” | 


An Irish blunder.-—-An rator of the 
sister kingdom, rather more disting uish- 
ed for the strength of his nerves than 
his understanding, on lately mention- 
ing the number of corks he bad drawn 
on a preceding evening, was asked of 
how many persons the party consisted; 
to which he replied, four. * Sir Phelim 
O’Neal,” said the Knight, * was one ; 
the two Macqaires was two; and my- 
self was three.—Arrah, then what a 
memory | have, not to be able to re- 
collect the other? Sir Phelim O'Neal, 
aslsaid before, was one; the two 
Macquires was two; and myself was 
three ; and——the Devil burn me but 
there was four, for there was a very 
pleasant party ; though for the soul of 
me | can’t make out more than three 
of them.”’ 


Two farmers met lately in the etreet 
at New market, and after the usual 
salutations do you de?—A 
says, now it is fine weather | hope ev- 
ery thing will come out of the earth; 
B, with a long face replied, no, | hope 
not neighbour, for 1 buried my wife 
only a fortnight since ! 


‘Two cardinals objected to Raphael, 
the great master of the pencil, that in 
one of the pieces he had put too much 
red in the countenance of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. “ Be not astonished at 
that, my lords, | have painted them as 
they are in heaven, blushing with 
shame at seeing the church so badly 
governed, 


A gentleman at Wigton, was lately 
called to make the will of .an elderly 
lady in the neighborhood ; when, a- 
moogst other appropriate admonitions 
to her children, she thu8 accosted her 
eldest son—** Now, John, I have made 
my will, | hope 1 have made my 
peace with God, and that afier | am 
gone, I trust thee and all our friends 
will be agreeable.—But there is one 


to desire of thee.”+ What is that 
mother?”* replied the son, if 
in my power tocomply with your re- 


quest, you may depend upon it | will.” — 


“ It is this John ;—! desire thou wilt 
never hold the quart too long in thine 
hand ; for thou canst not tell how 
dry thy next ne'ghbor may be.” 


| | 
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a 
| Tho’ he’s not a welcome guest, 
a Pray receive thy lover home. 
- 0. X. 
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